
T HE so-called “Peach-Almond” 
has been known in California for 
70 years. Prof. E. J. Wickson 
has endeavored to trace its origin, 
and found that it was first heard of in 
the nurseries of W, B. West of Stockton, 
one of our pioneer nurserymen, in the 
early fifties. And further research 
developed the fact that Rivers of Eng¬ 
land speaks of showing it to Darwin 
who said it had long ago been described 
and catalogued in France. 


The^SC acompanying illustrations 
show characteristics of fruit and give 
evidence of vigor of tree. The leaves 
and wood resemble a very lusty 
almond. The fruit, for several months, 
looks like an immature, growing peach, 
until the pericarp splits open, revealing 
the pit, which is more like that of the 
peach, but smoother. The pulpy 
pericarp is sweetish and insipid. 

My own first acquaintance with the 
“Peach-Almond” was in 1877, in the 



Uafa Valley, where one tree existed in 
an orchard of mixed fruits. This tree 
was subsequently grafted over, as 
being worthless, commercially, but 
not before I had saved the seed for use 
in the nursery I was starting. The 
tree appears, generally in groups of 
two or more, in many orchards 
throughout California. This may be 
through, or as a result of natural 
hybridization, distributed from the 
nurseries in mistake for budded trees, 
or through some careless hand cutting 


of buds in an orchard row, and taking 
some from a chance “Peach-Almond” 
because of its extreme vigor, and, no 
doubt, before it had time to exhibit 
itself as in the illustration. 

Apart from all this, I have always 
found it a most excellent stock for 
peaches, almonds, and most plums, 
possessing much more vigor than either 
peach or almond seedlings. 

The tree illustrated is three years old 
top-grafted on almond, growing on a 
hillside w'here no irrigation is available. 


